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SEPTEMBER, 1833. 


OPPOSITION TO THE COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—My former communication will lead you 
to expect a description of the different classes of persons enlisted 
in opposing the Colonization Society. It has been my object to 
meet and converse with such, as extensively as the labors of the 
agency would allow, believing that those who differ on any subject, 
may be profited by a kind interchange of sentiments, and that it 
is exceedingly desirable for the friends of the colored race to act 
in harmony for their welfare. 

Permit me to remark, in the first place, that the number of 
persons opposed to the Colonization Society is much smaller than 
a reader of the Anti-Colonization publications might suppose. A 
considerable number who had been currently reported as opposers 
of colonization, I found to be firm friends. Several complained of 
unkind treatment in being thus reported, stating that they had 
given no occasion for it. Others had been in doubt for a time, 
after hearing addresses, or reading the pamphlets in which the 
Society was attacked, but, after examining the subject thoroughly, 
became more decided friends of colonization than before. A 
number of men who had become so much enlisted as to oppose 
the Society in discussions or lectures, and to assist in circulating the 
Liberator, have become decided friends of colonization. A larger 
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number who had been reported as opposed to the Society, I foand 


were only in doubt in regard to some points or possible bearing of 


the Society, and yet had no idea of abandoning it. 

But among the small number I have been ‘able to find there is 
much diversity of feeling, and indeed, several distinct classes. Some 
have always been opposed to it, not from examination but from an 
aversion to all benevolent societies. ‘The greater portion, however, 
profess to have been converted from what they consider the error 
of colonization, by the addresses and writings of Mr. Garrison, or 
other agents of the New England Anti- Slave ery Society. Of these 
there are several classes. 

The first I shall mention embraces those, who without a thorough 
investigation, had indulged very sanguine expectations of the suc- 
cess of the Colonization Society. ‘They perhaps gave addresses 
or contributions several years since, expecting the Society would 
do all that could be done for the colored race,—that nothing else 
need be done for the emancipation and elevation of those who 
remain in this country, and that, with an occasional celebration, a 
liberal supply of good wishes, a: 1d an annual contribution, the Colo- 
nization Society, with a wonderw orking power, would transport the 
whole free colored, and slave population, to an African paradise. 
But after watching the Society for several years, they find their 
predictions not yet fulfilled. ‘The Society has wrought no miracles, 
and after ten or twelve years it has removed but about 3,000. 
Thus they come to the conclusion that the soctety never can 
accomplish the entire removal of slavery. Supposing that others 
have patronized it with the same mistaken visionary views, they 
were prepared to be carried away with the attacks upon the 
Society, and to believe that the nation has been ‘ deceived and 
misled’ by it. 

2. Another class embraces some elderly men, who, from benevo- 
lent feeling, were jealous of the Colonization Society at its com- 
mencement. ‘They were anxious for the speedy abolition of 
Slavery, and perhaps had been members of Abolition Societies 
which were then nearly extinct. ‘They saw that no pledge was 
given by the Society to aim at emancipation, and that many of its 
first officers were slave-holders. ‘These circumstances, together 
with the sentiments expressed by some who assisted in forming it, 
led them to fear that the Society would tend to perpetuate slavery. 
As the Society moved forward and became popular, their opposi- 
tion diminished, and some were induced to examine its publications, 
and became moderate friends. A few of this class became con- 
tributers especially for the transportation of slaves liberated for this 
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purpose. When Mr. Garrison commenced the Liberator they 
were disposed to patronise it for the purpose of promoting imme- 
diate emancipation, and also from sympathy for him, occasioned by 
his imprisonment, and. the hostility manifested towards him by 
slave-holders. His attacks on slavery revived all their former 
feelings, and when he commenced his attacks on the Colonization 
Society they were sufficiently excited to follow him in this. 

3. Another class is composed of young men who have never 
given much thought to the subject till recently. ‘They have con- 
sidered slavery a very bad thing, and colonization a good thing, 
but have known or cared little about either. They have recently 
been excited by addresses or publications of Anti-Colonizationists, 
and have obtained their knowledge of the Society from its oppo- 
nents; or, if they have, since becoming excited, examined the 
publications of the Society, it has been under unfavorable circum- 
stances for ascertaining the truth. Very few can find access to 
any considerable portion of the publications, or time for a thorough 
examination of them. Some are much more fond of excitement, 
than of calm investigation, and more easily affected by violent 
attacks upon the Colonization Society, than the plain history of 
its operations. Some of this class are inconsiderate as to conse- 
quences, and engage in the opposition more from love of excite- 
ment than abiding principle. Others are conscientious young men, 
but are too strongly excited to investigate thoroughly or act 
prudently. 

4. A fourth class of opposers is composed of such as are hostile 
to bible, and tract, and missionary societies, and have vented their 
hostility against those institutions till they have despaired of over- 
throwing them. It seems as if they had some hope of destroying 
this Society, which has been approved by almost all the the good 
people engaged in the others, and then by standing on its ruins 
they can hope to attack the others more successfully. 

5. Another class consists of men who are not directly hostile to 
benevolent societies, but are exceedingly glad of an excuse for 
doing nothing to aid them. ‘They admit that efforts to relieve, 
enlighten, and save men are needful, and conscience will sometimes 
extort from them a reluctant fourpence-halfpenny, but they are 
very grateful to the man who will convince them that a given 
object has no claims upon their charity, and thus enable them to 
keep their money with a quiet conscience. If they can invent 
sufficient objections to hold themselves in a state of suspense, it 
answers all practical purposes. 
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A sixth class is made up of men who are devoted to the 
interests of a party, and are ready to seize upon every existing ex- 
citement, and every excitable subject, for the promotion of party 
purposes. ‘They would keep men in hot blood, either because they 
can manage them better in this condition, or they love to sport with 
violent passions, or would sink mto insignificance if they could not 
excite discord enough in the community to attract a certain kind 
of notice. 

7. Another class consists of those who deal in violent invective 
against slave-holders, and can have no patierce with those who 
hesitate to apply the epithets, ‘ kednapper,’ ‘thief,’ ‘ manstealer,’ 
&c. to every man who holds a slave, whatever be the motives 
which prevent immediate emancipation. ‘These persons adopt 
the sentiments of Mr. Garrison. ‘1 am determined nevertheless 
to give slave-holders and their apologists as much uneasiness as 
possible. ‘They shall hear me, and of me, and from me, in a tone 
and with a frequency that shall make them tremble.’* — If friends of 
colonization doubt the justice or expediency of violent denuncia- 
tions, or if they admit any palliating circumstances connected with 
slavery, or manifest a spirit of kindness and forbearance, or a regard 
for the harmony of the nation, they are considered the ‘ apologists’ 
of slavery by this class of men, and the American Colonization 
Society is therefore denounced as apologising for slavery and 
slave-holders ! 

8. Another class embraces a considerable portion of the colored 
people in New England. ‘They have been told, ‘ that those who 
have entered into this CONSPIRACY AGAINST HUMAN RIGHTS are 
unanimous in abusing their victims; unanimous in their mode of 
attack ; unanimous in proclaiming the absurdity, that our free 
blacks are natives of Africa ; unanimous in propagating the libel, 
that they cannot be elevated ‘and improved in this country ; unani- 
mous in opposing their instruction; unanimous in exc iting the 
prejudices of the people against them.’ Liserator, April, "23d, 
1831. 

They have been addressed in the following language :—‘ Abandon 
all thoughts of colonizing yourselves, as a people, in Africa, 
Hayti, Upper Canada, or ~ elsewhere. Every intelligent man of 
color whom the Colonization Society induces to go to Liberia, 
ought to be considered as a traitor to your cause.’ Address 
before the free people of color in Philadelphia, New York, and 
other cities. June, 1831. By Wm. Luoyp Garrison, p. 17. 


* Garrison’s address to the free people of color. Preface. 
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‘Thesupporters of the African scheme do not hesitate to avow, 
that the whole colored population must be removed to Liberia. 
But how do they expect to accomplish this design? By putting 
on knapsacks and pomting bayonets at your breasts: No—but 
by adopting another plan which is about as cruel and effectual.’ Jb. 

‘ Now it is time to stop: 2 ts time to resolve on death sooner 
than transportation. Ib. 

‘The American Colonization Society i is putting the lash upon 
your bodies. “Strike higher !—lower!—higher!” you cry: it 
accommodates you by takeing off the flesh from your neck to your 
heels : but [ think there will be no pleasing you, until it throw its 
bloody whip aside, heal your wounds, and pay you for its abusive 
treatment.’ Address before the African Abolition Freehold 
Society, Boston, July 16, 1832. By Wititam Lioyp Gar- 
RISON, pp. 19, 20. 

Such sentiments are from the man whom they consider their best 
friend, and who encourages them to expect the time, when: ¢ Our 
state and national assemblies will contain a fair proportion of 
colored representatives, and that they will be able to intermarry 
with the whites and be on terms of perfect equality. Thus 
they get the impression that the friends of colonization are their 
enemies, and anxious ‘ to turn them off to die like old horses, 
or drive them out of the country. 

These classes embrace all the opposers of colonization of whom 
I have a distinct recollection. ‘This sketch must necessarily be 
imperfect, as it would be impossible in a short compass to describe 
all the characteristics of each individual, or class, and some persons 
combine the peculiarities of two or more classes. I leave your 
readers to make their own comments, and if they chance to be 
among the opposers of colonization to decide in which class they 
belong or whether they are embraced in either. In a future com- 
munication | will endeavor to give you the general sentiments of 
the friends of colonization, so far as I have been able to ascertain 
them. Yours sincerely, 


CYRIL PEARL. 


[From the Frederictown Herald.] 
LIBERIA. 


On the 13th. instant we laid before our readers a letter from 
Colvert Barker to Messrs. Potts and Hughes. We now have the 
pleasure of presenting another letter from the same individual to 
Chester Coleman, Esq. of this county, by whom ‘ Lucy’ was 
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manumitted. It reiterates the sentiments of the former communi- 
cation, and must remove any doubts, if they exist, that what Mr. 
Barker fondly terms ‘ the promised land,’ is destined to be filled 
with a free and happy people. ‘The original letter has been placed 
in our possession, and is offered to the inspection of Mr. Barker’s 
colored brethren. 


Monrovia, (Africa,) April 9, 1833. 

Respected and kind sir :—It is with much pleasure that J inform you of our safe arrival 
in Liberia. Yes, sir, Liberia, the land of our forefathers, about which so many opinions 
prevail, particularly among my colored friends from whom I have separated to search 
for myself this promised land: and so far I can assure you that it would have been 
better if I had emigrated to this place five years ago. When I arrived here, I was very 
much at a loss to think that I had left all my friends to come. I regretted my emigration 
when I wrote my first letter, but I had had a good deal of sickness. Tell all my friends 
that I am free, and enjoy the same rights and privileges that the white people do in the 
United States. I am about to move to a place (Grand Bassa) about one hundred miles 
from the place I now live in—I want to see my brother Thomas out here, I wish he had 
emigrated when I did. We sailed from Baltimore in the ship Lafayette early in Decem- 
ber last, and arrived here on the 20th of January, and we had a very pleasant voyage. 
I don’t think it worth while to write to many of my colored friends ; if they were men, they 
would volunteer themselves and come as I did! 1 find that what Messrs. Simpson and 
Moore told me is true. Tell my brother Thomas I wish him to bring what merchandise 
he can, viz ; tobacco, beads, domestic cotton, &c. I amin hopes that [ shall see him 
here on this shore, and that we may agaia shake hands together. Tell Mr. Key and 
Thomas Day that I am /ree, and so is every one thatis here. I do n’t wish to return to the 
United States again. Now I will tell you how Lydia and Lucy are; they have got over 
the fever. Tell all their friends that their health is better than ever it was. All I wantis to 
see all my friends on the shore of Africa. - Tell Uncle Ned Ruffen that the fish have not 
eaten me up yet. I have seen enough of this country to make me satisfied. I have got 
over the fever; I hope that you will correct the mistakes; I want you to read this for 
your satisfaction, and take a copy from this and send it to some of my colored friends ; 
I want to let them know that I am free and can come back when I please ; I hope that 
you will excuse my bad writing ; I hope that you will let me hear from all your family, 
and from Dr. Johnson, and from all my colored friends. 


We are your humble servants, 
COLVERT & LYDIA BARKER. 


To Mr. CuEsTER CoLeMan, Frederick county, Maryland, by ship Jupiter. 
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WE had the pleasure of receiving the following gratifying communication @ little too 
late for insertion in our last number. We owe the accomplished authoress our most 
hearty thanks. 

Hartford, Monday, July 28, 1833. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE COLONIZATIONIST, 


I have perused with great pleasure the first two numbers of your 
spirited periodical, and send a poetical contribution to its pages, to 
express the interest I have long felt in the cause which it espouses, 
and my wishes for its success. 

Respectfully, L. H. Sigourney. 


MISSIONS TO AFRICA, 


Ou Arric !—fam’d in story, 

The nurse of Egypt’s might, 
A cloud is on thy glory, 

And quench’d thine ancient light ; 
Stern Carthage made the pinion 

Of Rome’s strong eagle cower,— 
But brief was her dominion, 

Lost is her trace of power. 


And thou—the stricken-hearted,— 
The scorn’d of every land, 
Thy diadem departed, 
Dost stretch thy fetter’d hand :— 
How long shall misery wring thee, 
And none arise to save? 
And every billow bring thee 
Sad tidings from the slave ? 


Is not thy time of weeping, 
Thy night of darkness o’er? 
Is not Heaven’s justice keeping 
Its vigil round thy shore ? 

I see a watch-light burning 
On lone Liberia’s Tower, 
To guide thy sons returning 
In Freedom’s glorious power. 


Thy pyramids aspiring 
Unceasing wonder claim, 
While every age admiring, 
Demands their founder’s name ; 
But more enduring glory 
Shall settle on his head, 
Who blest Salvation’s story 
Shall o’er thy deserts spread. 
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LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH. 


Tue Colonization Committee of the Theological Seminary at 
Andover in this state, have, during the past season, held an exten- 
sive correspondence with gentlemen friendly to the cause of 
African Colonization in different sections of the country, with a 
view generally to obtain information in answer to certain specific 
questions. Several of the communications received in reply to 
these addresses have, by the kindness of the Committee, been 
placed in our hands, and it gives us much pleasure to be able to lay 
them before our readers. We commence with an extract from 
the letter of Gerrit Smith, Esq. of Peterboro’, N. Y. (the well- 
known leader of the subscription of % 100 yearly for the Parent Insti- 
tution,) in relation to the free blacks : 


‘I believe I have now answered all your questions. Ido not know in what arguments 


you will employ the foregoing statistics, or what inferences you will derive from them. 


In my judgment, it can be irresistibly argued from them, that the blacks in this state, 
whatever they may be elsewhere, are a degraded, wretched people. The fact, that 
out of the 40,000 blacks in this state in 1825, but 931 were taxed, and but 298 were quali- 
fied to vote ; and the further fact, that this dipdiotion, according to its amount, furnishes 
tenfold more of the inmates of our prisons and almshouses than our white population 
does, testify conclusively to the general improvidence, indolence, and abounding vicious- 
ness and misery of this unhappy portion of our fellow men. Having these statistics in 
our eye, and seeing that the policy of our laws concurs with our prejudices to debase this 
people ; to deprive them of indispensable inducements to well doing; and virtually to 
close against them all avenues to honor and respectability ; how unphilosophical and un- 
generous it is to look away from these sufficient causes of their vile condition to fanciful 
and heartless speculations about the inferiority of their natural endowments. It will be 
time enough for white men to accuse God with having given an inferior moral constitu- 
tion to the negro, when they shal] have spent as many centuries in enlightening, as they 
have in debasing him—when they shall have done as much to make him a man as they 
have done to make him a brute. 

‘I would take this position also—that the whites in this state are bound, either so to 
change the severe policy of the laws towards the blacks, and so to change their social 
relations with them, as to relieve them of their present disabilities, and to bring them up- 
on a level with themselves ; or, if preferring to continue that policy, and to cherish their 
dislike to an intercourse with the blacks on terms of equality,—then to do what they can 
towards giving them a residence, where they will have opportunity to recover from their 
deep degradation, and where they will be at liberty to pursue their interests and to assert 
the rights of men.’ 


In reference to the same subject, the Hon. Frelinghuysen, U. S. 
Senator from New Jersey, holds the following language : 


‘I rejoice that you mean to vindicate the Colonization Society against what I must 
consider the wildness of fanaticism. Abolition is a miserable remedy for the mischief 
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It leaves the colored population (as their present condition in New Jersey shows) a poor 
degraded race, outlawed from almost every social and civil right. What but a morbid 
moral state of the mind can take just exceptions to a scheme, which returns the children 


to the home of their fathers, and there cherishes them under a government and Jaws of 


their own—far away from all the scorn and rejection, that here depress their enterprize 
and wither their hopes ?—And should we not notice the indications of divine Providence ? 
Its benignant smiles have rested on the colony of Liberia from the beginning of the year 
to the end of the year. History can furnish no colonial settlement, that has flourished 
with such prosperity.’ 


The Rev. B. O. Peers, President of ‘Transylvania University, 
Lexington, Ky., addressed a letter to the Andover Committe on 
the sentiment of Kentucky in relation to emancipation. It is 
exceedingly interesting, but our limits do not permit us to publish 
it entire, and we cannot make extracts which will do the writer 
anything like justice. 


DR. PORTER ON SLAVERY. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Porter, President of the ‘Theological Seminary 
at Andover, Mass., has, on account of health, spent several of the 
last winters in the Southern States. Having just returned from his 
last winter visit, a committee of the students have sent him a note 
asking the result of his observations, on several topics connected 
with slavery, and the present features of the slavery discussions. 
The following extract from Dr. Porter’s reply, is published in the 
Boston Recorder : 

‘You inquire, ‘“‘ What would be the probable effect of the im- 
mediate emancipation of the slaves at the South?” 

‘As I understand the phrase “ tmmediate emancipation,” the 
thing is not inexpedient merely, but impossible. ‘This any man 
must know, who has been personally conversant with the subject. 

‘Will it be said that Congress, by a sweeping enactment, might 
abolish slavery in one month through the United States? Con- 
gress will not do this. ‘They have distinctly and often disclaimed 
their right to do it. . 

‘Will it be said that the slave-holding States must, each for it- 
self, forthwith abolish by law its own system of slavery ? Who 
will execute this law, or who will make it, while the great majority 
of its citizens are opposed to the measure? Will it be said, the 
public sentiment of its citizens ought to be corrected? But while 
it remains as it is, how is immediate abolition of slavery to be ef- 
fected ? 
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‘Still some may inquire: Suppose the thing to be actually done, 
either with or without the consent of the masters, so that in one 
month all the slaves in the country should be free, what would be 
the consequence? ‘To predict this with certainty, is beyond the 
province of human foresight. No event analogous to this has oc- 
curred since the world | egan; and therefore no page of its history 
sheds on the subject the light of experience. ‘The most sober and 
industrious part of these manumitted slaves, doubtless might be em- 
ployed as the laboring peasantry of the country. Others, through 
indolence and intemperance, would die and putrify, like the frogs 
of Egypt. Others would betake themselves to forests and fastnes- 
ses, and live by plunder. These would be hunted, and manacled 
and shot, by white men, in self-defence, till the bolder spirits 
among them, ripe for treason and violence, would organize am army 
of outiaws daring enough to execute purposes of desperate villany, 
at the thought of which the heart shudders. 

“A general emancipation of Slaves therefore, to be consistent 
with such a regard to their good, and the public good, as humanity 
and religion demand, must plainly be a work of time. It must be 
accomplished by a wise system of moral influence and of proscrip- 
tive legislation, and must allow opportunity for a preparatory change 
in the habits of a whole community. 

‘ Your next inquiry respects, “The influence on the South, of 
efforts in this quarter, by means of Anti-Slavery Societies, publica- 
tions, &c., to promote the abolition of slavery—particularly the ef- 
fect of these efforts on the slave population.” 

‘Intelligent men in the South do not deny to the people of non- 
slave-holding States, the right to think for themselves on this sub- 
ject. But they siy, We did not create Slavery. It came to us 
as a colonial inheritance from the mother country, and the cupidity 
of Slave dealers in the North, contributed to fasten it upon us.— 
Here it is, an incubus as you think, and as many of us think, on the 
energies and enterprise of our people; but the system is so inter- 
woven with all our habits, that immediate abolition would tear up 
the foundation of society. We cannot, therefore, think it con- 
sistent with those obligations of kindness and generosity and good 
neighborhood, which citizens of the same country owe to each 
other, for men who are ignorant of the intrinsic delicacies of this 
subject, as they are remote from participation in its dangers and 
difficulties, to seize every opportunity of casting firebrands into the 
midst of our people. 

‘ If men in Pennsylvania or Vermont choose to form an Anti-Sla- 
very Society, let them proceed according to elevated Christian 
principles. All rash denunciation, all acrimonious epithets, all dis- 
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ition to distort single acts of cruelty into a general imputation 

on holders of slaves, are unwise and unjust. Like the caricatures 
of English travellers in this country, they provoke resentment with- 
out doing any imaginable good. If such societies choose to advo- 
cate their own principles through the press, let them keep strictly 
within the limits of truth and sober argument, and send their pub- 
lications, not to servants, but in the most honorable and sober man- 
ner to their masters. All inflammatory statements, addressed to 
the former, or tending to excite them to rapine and bloodshed, if 
they do not subject their authors to indictment at common law for 
misdemeanor, certainly deserve the reprobation of an enlightened 
community. Deeply as I deplore the existence of slavery in my 
native country, | cannot hope to see its extinction, till the mea- 
sures requisite for such a result shall be taken by the masters them- 
selves ; and I am certain that this result must be indefinitely re- 
tarded, by all rash and violent interference from other quarters. In- 
subordination in slaves, and of course increased rigor from their 
masters, will be the natural consequences of such interference. 

‘As to your third inquiry, respecting the influence of the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society,—I must remark but briefly. In 1815, 
if I mistake not, the Rev. Samuel J. Mills returned from New Or- 
leans through the Southern Atlantic States, with his far reaching 
eye of benevolence fixed on this subject. After consultation with 
a few friends, and much prayer to God, his mind became settled ; 
and as I have always understood by the j joint labors of himself and 
Rev. Dr. Finley, as primary instruments, the Colonization Society 
was established. It is needless and unseasonalile here to discuss 
the principles of the history of that Society. ‘T’o say that it can- 
not prove an adequate and imme:'iate remedy for slavery, is in my 
opinion only to say there is no such remedy. It has set in motion 
a train of causes that have already produced, and that promise by 
the blessing of God, still more extensively to produce important re- 
sults in behalf of the African race.’ 


SUPERSTITIONS OF THE AFRICAN NEGROES. 
[From the Journal of an Officer on the Gold Coast.] 


Aw Englishman cannot understand a tropical sun; the dog-days 
of our temperate isle would be refreshing moments to the toasting, 
stewing, enervating hours of an African purgatory ; frequently, no 
breath of air sweeps over the waters to cool your parched skin, or 
else it comes like ‘ blasts from hell,’ and you inhale air that almost 
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burns the lungs, so hot and arid is it. With night come the tempt- 
ing but too fatal dews, and a refreshing breeze. 

* The morrow comes, when they are not for thee!’ ‘This river 
abounds with ground sharks of a prodigious size ; and, from the re- 
spect which is paid to them by the natives, they are quite domes- 
ticated. ‘This, however much it may be admired in some animals, 
is not at alla pleasing trait in the character of a shark ; and the do- 
mestic monster of this species is quite as disagreeable in his mode 
of mastication, as his less polished brother of the deep; but proba- 
bly I shall be better understood by saying, that from having proper 
respect and attention paid to them, they are quite fearless, and 
seem to eat you under the impression that men were made for 
sharks. The inhabitants of Bonny worship this very sagacious and 
agreeable monster, whom they call their jewjew, and seem to con- 
sider that the nearest w ay to heaven is through the digestive or- 
gans of a ground shark. In consequence of this devotion paid to 
the shark, | it is considered a great crime to kill them; for they say, 
‘Who kill jewjew, him go dam; but who j jewjew eat, him go com’- 
artable ;’? an odd idea of comfort: but chacun a son gout, as our 
polite neighbors say. ‘These animals appear so well aware of their 
prerogative of protection, that they commit the most daring acts, 
and have been known to leap some feet out of the water to get 
hold of men whilst working in the head of the vessel, thinking, no 
doubt, that they were fit subjects to be ‘ made comfort table,’ as they 
had just undergone the process of ablution. Falling overboard is 
certain destruction, as they keep a constant watch upon all vessels 
lying in the harbor. ‘The inhabitants hold a kind of festival three 
or four times a year, which they call the ‘javjav.’ It is conducted 
by taking all their canoes into the middle of the river, when, after 
numerous ceremonies and absurdities to invoke the patronage and 
protection of their attentive listeners, they commence throwing 
them quantities of goats, fowls, goms, &c.,.until every monster 
that happens to be in the neighborhood appears satisfied ; on which 
they return to the shore w ith loud rejoicings. In return for this 
kindness, the jewjew gives a protection purely Irish; for the first 
native that ¢ any one can get hold of, he prevents any ‘other from at- 
tacking, by eating him himself. Would that this were the only 
rite they pay to these voracious monsters! Humanity is not so 
much shocked by the almost self-sacrifice of ignorance to supersti- 
tion ; but, when innocence become a victim, compassion shudders 
at what she cannot prevert. 

Every year a guiltless child is doomed to expiate with its life 
the follies and crimes of its destroyers. ‘The poor babe is named 
for this bloody rite at its birth, from which time it is called their 
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Jewjew, and allowed every indulgence that its fancy can wish for, 
until it arrives at about nine or ten years of age, when its sangui- 
nary doom must be fulfilled. Its tears and lamentations avail not ; 
its parents have placed their feelings of nature on the altar of a 
mistaen devotion; it is therefore left alone to plead with those 
that hope to benefit by its destruction. The sharks collect as if in 
expectation of the dainty meal being prepared for them. ‘The spot 
chosen is a spit of sand, into which a stake is driven at low water 
mark. The mother sees her innocent offspring bound to this, and, 
as the tide advances, left alone. Various noises are made to drown 
the cries of the terrified child. Its little hands are seen imploring, 
and its lips calling for her aid ; the water soon reaches the stake, 
and the greedy monsters are seen by the tender victim quickly ap- 
proaching with the deepening tide. Have we fellow creatures like 
these? is there a mother that can stand and see this unconcerned ? 
Can her heart be formed like ours? has not the withering bolt of 
heaven seared up their feelings, and left them a debased and hard- 
ened imitation of humanity? I need but briefly finish the horrid 
picture. The shouting mob stand watching the stake until the ad- 
vancing tide has emboldened the sharks to approach their prey— 
then their dreadful rev elry begins. No tear is shed for the poor 
sufferer, but the day is concluded with re joicing and festivities. It 
will be seen from this, and the following fact, that these animals, 
which in general are looked upon with a feeling of terror and dis- 
gust, are here held in much estimation and importance. In their 
punishments they even make them their judges (more properly 
their executioners) in case of any atrocity being committed. 

The person upon whom suspicion falls is ordered by the king to 
swim across the river, when, if innocent, he is to arrive safe upon 
the other side ; but if otherwise, these just judges are to have him 
for breakfast. ‘The trial takes place before his majesty and an im- 
mense concourse of spectators; the suspected person is brought 
forth and forced into the river, when the poor victim makes every 
exertion to reach the destined goal, but, strange to say, the king 
has never yet left the beach without being fully convinced of the 
truth of his suspicions, as no instance is on record of the sharks 
ever allowing him to be in the wrong. ‘This is very like hanging 
first and trying afterwards. These people have a great deal of 
trade and constant intercourse with Europeans, yet we found them 
in many things as debased as any savages upon the coast, and these 
bloody ceremonies which they perform to the present: day, corro- 
borate this statement. Another object of their devotion is the guana, 
a species of lizard, which is of the most privileged members of so- 
ciety, and allowed to do whatever it pleases with impunity. It is 
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a most filthy and disgusting reptile, which, in this unaccountable 
country, may be a reason for the attention which is paid it. The 
length to which this is carried is beyond conception; and I have 
on several occasions seen it enter a house and deliberately carry off 
fowls and ducks which were intended for immediate consumption, 
and this without being molested in any way by the proprietor, who, 
on the contrary, seemed to consider him honored by the prefer- 
ence which this object of his devotion had given him. 


VIEWS OF COLONIZATIONISTS. 


A pamphlet of 47 pages, which is for sale at the bookstores, was published not long 
since by Richards & Tracy, at Windsor, Vt., entitled ‘ Remarks on African Colonization 
and the Abolition of Slavery: by a citizen of New England.’ It is composed of two 
Parts, in which the author’s design is, 

1. ‘ To give a brief view of the history and operations of the 
Colonization Society, develope its character and principles, and 
give some reasons for sustaining it. 

2. To furnish a similar view of the New England Anti-Slavery 
Society, express his own views in relation to the objects proposed 
in its Constitution, and state the reasons why he cannot cooperate 
with the Society. 

A single extract from this able essay will sufficiently indicate the candid and indepen- 
dent course of the writer’s argument : 


‘ The preceding extracts together with the history and operations 
of the Colonization Society, establish the following positions. 

1. That most of the leading founders of the Society, expected 
its moral influence would tend to the voluntary emancipation of 
slaves. 

2. That some slave-holders among its founders who held a 
different opinion, have since abandoned the Society, on the ground 
that it does tend to emancipation. 

3. That the Board of Managers have believed and do still 
believe that this is its tendency. 

4. That more than 700 [1000] Slaves have been emancipated 
and removed in consequence of the influence of the Society, and 
that great numbers are now anxious to emancipate their slaves, for 
removal to Liberia, who are prevented by law from emancipating 
them to remain here, and who believe that, under existing circum- 
stances, freedom in this country would not benefit their slaves. 

5. That those who would perpetuate slavery—the enemies of 
emancipation at the South, oppose the Colonization Society when 


they understand its tendency. 
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6. That those who are friends to peaceful emancipation are 
clustering around it. 

7. That in those slave states where the Colonization Society 
first became popular, the people are most nearly prepared for 
legislative enactments in favor of emancipation. 

8. That in these states the discussions, and measures which 
have drawn public sentiment so far in the right direction, have 
been led on by the friends of Colonization, and in immediate con- 
nection with Colonization efforts. 

9. That the publications of the Society, and the success of the 
Colony have done much to awaken discussion at the South, and 
turn public sentiment in favor of emancipation. 

In advocating the Colonization system, it is by no means neces- 
sary to approve everything that has been done, or every argu- 
ment and motive which has been used by its friends. Before 
giving reasons for supporting the Society, 1am disposed to concede 
some things for the sake of being better understood. 

1. I do not : approve of the traffic in ardent spirits, which some 
of the Colonists have carried on with the natives. ‘This traffic 
ought to cease all over the world, and the best measures should be 
adopted to secure this result. ‘The Managers of the Colonization 
Society * evidently entertain this opinion in relation to Liberia. 
The Secretary, in a letter to Roberts Vaux, Esq., dated June 26, 
1832, says, ‘'To prohibit absolutely the introduction of ardent 
spirits into the Colony, is believed to be impossible. This article 
is subject, however, to a heavy duty, and the expense of a license + 
to retail it is such as to amount to a prohibition. ‘Tracts on the 
subject of Temperance have been sent to the Colony, and the 
best moral means adopted to encourage the settlers watchfully and 
diligently to cultivate this all-important virtue.’ 

2. Ido not suppose the Society will remove the whole colored 
population from this country. Probably many of this class will 
prefer remaining here, and if all desired to go to Africa, ‘ the mana- 
gers have ever considered the national or State governments as 
alone adequate to their removal.’ It was this view which led 
them in forming the Constitution to declare that, ‘the Society 
shall act in co-operation with the General Government, or such of 
the States as may adopt regulations on the subject.’ 

3. Ido not suppose the Society alone, will liberate all the slaves 
in this country. ‘This is not its business. Its only influence on 
slavery, is a moral influence. To turn aside from its proper sphere 
to direct efforts for the abolition of slavery, would bea violation of 
its Constitution and an unwarrantable perversion of its funds. 


t The expense of a license is said to be $300. 





* See Af. Repos., June, 1852, p. 128. 
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4. I do not approve of all the arguments and motives which 
have been urged by the advocates of the system. Sentiments 
which I cannot adopt, are to be found in each of the publications 
named at the head of this article. Some individuals have denied 
the right of the colored race to a home in this country. Some 
have said that slaves ought not to be liberated unless they are 
removed from the country. I have no faith in these doctrines. 
Slaves ought to be liberated as soon as they can be with benefit to 
themselves, and free men of color have a right to remain here if 
they choose. Some have doubtless spoken too strong in describing 
the wretched condition of the colored race, and too despairingly i in 
relation to their elevation in this country. Probably a description 
of the free colored people as they are found in the slave States, 
would not apply to the same class in New England. 

5. Some may have patronized the Society from w rong motives ; 
from a prejudice against color, and a consequent desire for its 
removal ; from a sense of danger—fear of insurrection—and some 
at the South may have given money for this object with the hope 
of thereby rendering slaves and slav ery, more secure. It is certain 
that some who once favored the Society, now oppose it, on the 
ground that it tends to emancipation. 

6. It is possible that the Board of Managers, or individual 
members of it, may have said injudicious things, or may have 
cormmitted mistakes. ‘They are men and liable to err in thought, 
word, or deed, like other men, and their sphere of labor has been 
one of peculiar delicacy and trial. If they have departed in the 
least from the Constitution and the established principles of the 
Society, or in the management of its affairs have committed any 
error, [ do not, in defending the Society, approve such departure, 
or justify their errors. Having said this, it is proper to express the 
full conviction, growing out of a tolerably thorough examination of 
the subject, that whoever acquaints himself with the operations of 
the Society, and the difficulties with which the Managers have had 
to contend, will be astonished at finding so little in their manage- 
ment to censure. But if there had been mismanagement even to a 
great extent, and this were clearly proved, it would be as unreason- 
able to abandon the Society for this reason, as it would be to 
abandon Christianity because it has sometimes been perverted, or 
has had bad advocates. On the contrary, it would of itself be a 
sufficient reason why good men should rally around it. The 
Society is a powerful engine ; and if there is the least danger of its 
perversion, the friends of humanity should at once lay hold of it, 
and give it a right direction. 
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GROUNDS OF HOPE. 


ir is matter of congratulation to all the real friends of Africa, 
that there are so many grounds of hope that slavery in this coun- 
try will end at no distant day. However involved in darkness the 
subject may now be, yet the philanthropist can rest in the full as- 
surance, that the object of his labors will ere long be accomplished. 

An encouraging iact is found in the competition, which is com- 
ing into active operation, in many parts of the world between free 
and slave labor. It has been seen on a large scale in the struggle 
detween the British West, and East Indies. ‘The British govern- 
ment, by laying duties on East India sugar, have supported West 
India slavery, at a tax to the nation of $6,000,000 annually. ‘This 
same conflict is manifest in other forms on the whole line between 
the slave and free States, from Chesapeake Bay to the Rocky 
Mountains, and the slaves are fleeing from before it, and free la- 
‘borers are taking their places. In the ‘cultivation of grain the plough 
has succeeded the hoe, and in the manufacture of sugar, steam is 
taking the place of horses and slaves. The cotton gin has de- 
stroyed the employment of hundreds of thousands of slaves. Every 
shovel-full of earth, as it has been quaintly remarked, which is 
thrown from a cone or a rail road, 1 is doing something towards the 
abolition of slavery ; because it is reducing the value of slaves. 

Another ground of hope is found in the present state of slavery 
in other portions of the world. ‘Three years since, the natives of 
British South Africa were creatures without rights. So strong was 
the feeling of hostility to them on the part of the Dutch inhabi- 
tants, that there was actually inscribed on the doors of one of the 
Churches, ‘ No admittance for dogs and Hottentots.” Now there 
is not a single right, nor a single privilege, which the Englishman 
enjoys, which cannot be claimed by the poorest Hottentot. In all 
the Republics of Southern America, with the exception of Brazil, 
the slave system is abolished. 

The termination of slavery in the British West Indies will be at 
no distant year, we may, perhaps, say, month. It is now sup- 
ported by a heavy expense to the British Nation. ‘The number 
of slaves is constantly diminishing. From 1818 to 1824, the di- 
minution was more than 27,000. 

There is an impatience and a restless anxiety in the public mind 
in Great Britain in reference to this subject which carinot be de- 
scribed, and which will not rest till those Islands are free. 

The tenure of slavery in the Spanish Island, Cuba, is extremely 
loose. Indeed there is every probability, that all the West India 
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Islands, in the course of thirty years, will be under the control of 
the negro race. So great is the influence of the free colored peo- 
ple in some of the Islands, that the change will be effected with- 
out violence,—as a matter of course. Through the exertions of 
the Moravian and other missionaries, tens of “thousands in these 
Islands have experienced the purifying influence of Christianity, and 
have thus the best of all preparations “for civil freedom. 

A further ground of hope is in the present state of feeling on 
this subject in Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, and to some extent 
in North Carolina, Tennessee, and Missouri. 

In Maryland the number of slaves is diminishing. Discussions 
are fearlessly entered into, and the doctrine of final abolition is con- 
stantly gaining advocates. A majority of the white inhabitants of 
the District of Columbia, it was not long since reported, were in 
favor of the passage of a law putting an ultimate termination to the 
system. There is a Manumission Society in North Carolina, which 
sometime since had 2,000 members. In Kentucky a proposition 
was made to a late General Assembly of the State to call a Con- 
vention—one principal object of which would be the insertion of a 
provision putting a final limit to slavery. ‘The motion was lost by 
a single vote only. It is stated as a fact that more than three fifths 
of the tax-paying whites in Kentucky have no slaves, and that one 
half of those who have, are in favor of a plan for gradual emanci- 
pation. 

Another ground of hope is the declarations of the Bible. This 
world, unquestionably, i in its happiest state, yet to be, will be a 
world of probation for a fallen race, implying that there will be sin 
and misery. Nevertheless, we are warranted from many express 
declarations of Scripture, to believe that the time is coming when 
human rights will be everywhere understood and respected, and 
consequently , a large measure of happiness everywhere enjoyed. 
Select the happiest neighborhood that has cheered any portion of 
our earth, and we are authorized from Scripture to believe that the 
happiness of that neighborhood will but faintly shadow forth the 
joy and ‘peace and hope which are yet to swell the bosoms of the 
whole human family. No! slavery cannot bear that light which 
will beam on our earth one hundred years hence. The] provisions 
of the gospel are broad as the wants of the human race, and 


mightier than the whole array of man’s prejudice and sin. 
E. 
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INFLUENCE OF COLONIZATION ON SLAVERY. 


Wiz have before us a letter from the Rev. C. C. Jones, dated 
‘Sand Hills, Liberty County, Ga., July 9, 1833, addressed to a 
gentleman of this vicinity, from which we are permitted to make 
the following extracts. The testimony of the highly respected wri- 
ter will doubtless be received with the more satisfaction inasmuch 
as he is personally and very favorably known to numerous friends 
in the Northern States, where, if we mistake not, he was educated. 
He is also known as the author of a Discourse on the Religious 
Instruction of the Negroes, twice delivered some time since be- 
fore Associations of Southern Planters, in Liber ty and Mcintosh 
Counties. The fourth edition is before us—a fact indicating the 
favor which it has met with at the South. ‘Every planter,’ 
says the preface to his edition, ‘ who may receive a copy of this 
Address, is earnestly requested to give it a perusal. It was written 
by a Southern gentlemen, who hopes to spend his life among the 
Southern planters i in carrying into execution, as far as may be, the 
plan proposed. Several Counties in Geor ‘gia, have already 
adopted it with success. Why may it not be adopted in Virginia, 
North Carolina, and other states? Everything connected with 
the subject depends, of course, entirely upon the wishes of the 
planters themselves. It is very desirable, therefore, that they 
should give it a fair examination.’ In the appendix to this excel- 
lent address, (which we warmly commend to the notice of the 
friends of Negro Elevation,) it is stated that there are three mis- 
sionaries appointed by the South Carolina Conference, to labor on 
the plantations on Pon Pon, Cambabee, Santee, and Savannah Riv- 
ers. ‘ Their success,’ it is added, ‘has equalled the most sanguine 
expectations. Gentlemen owning plantations have willingly re- 
cewed the missionartes, and given v them Sree access to their slaves; 
and in several instances application has been made by those who 
have not been visited, that their slaves might have the Gospel 


preached to them, stating as a reason for their request that they 


had witnessed the beneficial effects resulting to the slaves of their 
neighbors.’ ‘The number received into the church, according to 
the minutes of the conference, are as follows :—Mission to Com- 
babee, Pon Pon, &c., 440; do. Santee, 391 ; do. Savannah River, 
246, making a total of 1,077. It is alsostated by Mr. Jones, on the 
authority of a Charleston, S. C. correspondent, that the blacks 
are in numerous instances taught in the Sunday Schools of the 
interior of that state, as appears from the Reports of those Institu- 
tions. 
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As closely connected with this exceedingly interesting subject, 
we give, previous to our proposed extract from Mr. J.’s letter, 

a statement recently made in the Philadelphian, by a_correspon- 
dei writing from Albemarle Co. Virginia. He says: ‘ A surprising 
change has “taken place here in relation to our colored population. 
Great anciety may be said to prevail on the subject of their having 
religious instruction. The way is opening rapidly for the intro- 
duction of misstonartes to the blacks. I know of no neighborhood 
where a field of usefulness among this people may not ‘be found, 
wide and inviting in the extreme. A gentleman now resides near 
this place, who owns about two hundred and fifty slaves. For the 
last two or three years he has made special efforts to have the 
gospel preached to them. ‘Fhe consequence of this is, that their 
whole appearance and condition have been improved surprisingly. 
About thirty of them have become professing christians, and 
upwards of ninety members of the Temperance Society. ‘This 
gentleman is now exceedingly anxious to procure a man to live in 
his family, and labor especially among them, and at the same time 
make occasional excursions into the surrounding country. For 
such service he will furnish every accommodation in respect to 
board, provide the laborer with a horse, and pay him one hundred 
dollars in money.’ 

We will now give also the statement lately made by the editor 
of the Cincinnati Chronicle, immediately after a tour through a 
state of Kentucky :—‘ In travelling through no inconsiderable 
tion of the state of Kentucky, and mingling with both town sat 
country population, I could not but remark the change, within the 
last few years, in public sentiment upon the subject of slavery and 
the use of ardent spirits. ‘These are trite topics, | am aware; 
but being intimately associated with the repose and morals of 
society at large, may still be deemed worthy a passing notice. In 
the first place it may be remarked, that the amelioration and the 
condition of the slaves of that state, which has taken place within 
the last ten or fifteen years, is highly creditable to the community 
on which the curse of slavery is entailed. Not only are the blacks 
better fed and clothed than in former years, but such is the general 
amelioration of their circumstances, that bating the abstract privi- 
lege of freedom, they need have but little hope, by any change 
of “condition, of bettering their fortunes. ‘That a large majority of 
the slaves in Kentucky, have at the present time, more comforts, 
more respectability, and less arduous duties to perform, than 
their emancipated brethren throughout the west and south, there 
can be, I think, but little doubt. There is, moreover, a grow- 
ing sentiment among the holders of slaves, that neither the 
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pecuniary interest, the comfort, nor the personal safety of the 
white population is enhanced by slavery. ‘This is more particularly 
the case among the females, who have livelier fears and appre- 
hensions of the dangers which may in time overtake them, from 
causes by which they and their children are nearly surrounded, 
and from which there seems to be no chance of escaping. Hence 
there is much inquiry and discussion in regard to the progress of 
the American Colonization Society, and the various other plans 
that have occasionally been suggested, as a means of ridding our 
country of a direful curse, in comparison to which all others, 
looking forward to ultimate consequences, weigh but as dust in the 
balance. Something, it must be owned, has been gained towards 
the cause of general emancipation and removal of the slaves of 
this country, when such sentiments and such opinions are held and 
openly avowed among those upon whom slavery has been entailed 
for generations.’ 

The following is the passage we proposed to extract from Mr. 
Jone’s Letter. It deserves a serious consideration. The writer 
knows, from personal experience, the truth of his own remarks. 
They are the evidence of a man competent to judge, who not only 
feels but sees : 

‘In relation to the influence of the Society upon Slavery—an 
important point, [ do not know that 1 can add anything to what 
you have said. It is a moral influence—nothing more—yet a di- 
rect influence, and were you to live in the South, you would per- 
ceive it to be a powerful influence. Every cargo of emigrants, 
every communication from Liberia, every testimony adduced of 
the prosperity of the colonists, every public meeting and all pub- 
lications of the Society, have their influence. No better proof do 
you need of this, than that the advocates of perpetual slavery op- 
pose it, as has been stated, on good evidence, from Virginia—to 
which I would subjoin my own. My candid impression is, that 
the advocates of perpetual slavery would have been fourfold in 
numbers, had it not been for the Colonization Society. And these 
very men who are opposing the Society, I apprehend, are indebted 
to it for no small portion of that very hatred of slavery, which they 
allow themselves to manifest so injudiciously. The Society has 
kept the subject before our public, by its benevolent efforts to ele- 
vate the negro to his proper standing as a man. Enlarge the op- 
erations of the Society, and the general correction of the impolicy 
and injustice of the system of slavery, will proportionably increase. 
This moral influence, of which we speak, is the only influence 
which can be brought to bear upon the South, as we may well 
know. ‘Those individuals who would hold converse with English 
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measures, and endeavor to introduce them in the United States, 
ought to know that the difference is heaven-wide, on this subject, 
between Great Britian and her Colonies, and the United States. 
I will only add that the Colonization Society is gaining ground in 
the Southern States, and the impression also, that our present sys- 
tem of slavery must in the nature of things come to an end. 'Thou- 
sands deplore their unavoidable connection with it; it is against 
their feelings, and they propose to th 1emsel ves by some arrange- 
ment or other, to deliver their children from it.’ 





[From the Boston Recorder. ] 
ANTI-COLONIZATION. 


Epiror. Ir has been my wish for some time to lay before the 
readers of the Recorder what the opponents of the Colonization 
Society shall acknowledge to be a fair statement of their principal 
objections. I had reason to expect such a statement from one of 
the officers of the N. E. Anti-Slavery Society ; but it has not been 
furnished. As that Society, however, has given its sanction to 
your ‘ Thoughts’ by circulating them gratuitously, I suppose, Mr. 
Garrison, that your statement may be regarded 2: one that your 
associates generally are willing to abide by. Your proofs, too, I 
shall be permitted to consider fair specimens of the kind of proof 
on which they rely. Do me the favor, therefore, if you please, to 
state your objections. 

Mr. Garrison.—‘ The American C olonization Society is 
pledged not to oppose the system of slavery.’ p. 38. 

Ep.—Do you mean that all its members are thus pledged indi- 
vidually ? 

Mr. G.— There is not a sound timber in this great Babel: 
from the foundation to the roof, it is rotten and defective.’ p. 39. 

Epv.—But please to say, without metaphor and in plain terms, 
what you mean by this charge. 

Mr. G.—‘ It is my purpose in this first section to show first, 
the original design of the Society ; secondly , that it is still strictly 
adhered to; and lastly, that the Society is solemnly pledged not to 
interfere with the system of slavery, or in any manner to disturb 
the repose of the planters.’ p. 40. 

Ep.—And to prove this of the Society, as such, or of all the in- 
dividuals that belong to it? 

Mr. G.—‘ No man has a right to form an alliance with others, 
which prevents him from rebuking sin or exposing the guilt of sin- 
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ners.’ ‘ He cannot suppress his voice, or stop his ears to the 
groans of the prisoners, and be innocent.’ p. 40. 

Ep.—Y our charge, then, is against the individual members of 
the Society ? 

Mr. G.— The language of the non-slaveholding members of 
the Colonization Society to the owners of slaves, is virtually as fol- 
lows: * * * We therefore do solemnly agree, that if you will unite 
with us in expelling this dangerous class |the free blac ks] from our 
shores, we will never accuse you of robbery or oppression ; or irri- 
tate your feelings by asserting the nght of the slaves to immediate 
freedom.’ pp. 40, 41. 

iep.—And you pledge yourself to prove this ? 

Mr. G.— I say, this is virtwally their language,as I shall soon 
mdisputably show.’ p. 41. 

Ep.—I think I understand you. You undertake to prove that 
the members of the Society have, by the act of joining it, sever- 
ally pledged themselves not to do anything, either in their asso- 
ciated or their individual capacity, in opposition to slavery.— 
Please to favor me now with your proof. You are first to show 
‘ the original design of the society.’ 

Mr. G.— The second article of the constitution of this society 
is in the following language : 

** "The object to which its attention shall be exclusively directed, 
is to promote and execute a plan for colonizing (with their consent) 
the free people of color residing in our country, in Africa, or such 
other place as Congress shall deem most expedient,” &e. 

Ep.—Very well. And I will acknowledge that this design ‘ is 
still strictly adhered to,’ without troubling you for the proof. 

Mr. G.— Here, then, is acombination, * * * pledging itself not 
only to respect the system of slavery, but to frown indignantly upon 
those who shall dare to assail it.’ p. 19. 

Ep.—What! I thought it was agreed between us that, to use 
your own language, ‘ the Society has not swerved from its original 
design.’ If it has given such pledges as you assert, it certainly 
has so ‘ swerved.’ Where do you find them ? 

Mr. G.— It were needless to multiply these extracts.’ p. 51. 

Ep.—Of the forty extracts, or so, that I find on these nine 
pages (42 to 51,) there are only two that purport to be the official 
language of the Managers, and but one that seems to have been 
sanctioned by the Society. In neither of these is there any such 
pledge. 

Mr. G.—‘A large majority of them [the extracts] come in the 
most official and authoritative shape, and their language is explicit 
beyond cavil.’ p. 51. 
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Ep.— Two, a large majority !—Or are speeches, &c. the ‘ most 
official and authoritative’ expression of the Society’s objects ? 
You must allow me to say that this language, used with reference 
to such a collection of quotations, is envugh to excite suspicions 
respecting the accuracy of your alleged authorities, in other respects. 
I have but a few of those authorities at hand. Let me verify some 
of your quotations from such as I have. 

Mr. G.—‘ Our Society has nothing to do with the question of 
slavery.’ * * * ‘ Whilst the Society protests that it has no designs 
on the rights of the master in the slave—or the property in his 
slave, which the laws guarantee to him, &c.—|Fourteenth 
Annual Report.’} p. 44. 

Ep. You do not give me the page, and Mr. Smith’s speech is 
along one. I find your quotation, however, in different parts of 
page 12. Mr. S. had been speaking of the influence of African 
civilization on slave-holders—leading them to ‘shrink from the 
relation,’ and permit their fellow-men ‘to go free.’ He then said: 

‘I am persuaded, Sir, that here is a point on which I do not 
say that our Society should lay its greatest stress and its most 
sanguine hopes—(for our Society bas nothing to do with the 
question of slavery)—J[this parenthesis constitutes the first part of 
your quotation,|—but I do say that it is a point on which they 
who desire the abolition of slavery in our country should lay their 
greatest stress and their most sanguine hopes.’ 

Here is the whole sentence from which you have selected a 
single line, thrown by Mr. S. into a parenthesis. Mr. S. was 
showing how the operations of the Society tended to the abolition 
of slavery. You would have it understood that he is pledged to 
do nothing for that object, and that he was speaking here consist- 
ently with such a pledge. 

But to proceed. After some further remarks occupying about 
one third of the page, Mr. S. goes on: 

© We admit that in this way, that is, through the renovation of Af- 
rica—the Colonization Society may exert an important influence on 
the question of slavery—an influence which may yet compass the 
abolition of slavery in our land. But, mark you, Sir, it is a way 
that leads through a change—through the willingness of the 
master’s mind, and therefore he cannot object to it. Whilst the 
Society protests that it has no designs on the rights of the master 
in the slave—or the property in his slave which the laws guarantee 
to him,—it does nevertheless admit, and joyfully admit, that the 
successful prosecution of the objects of the Society must produce 
moral influences and moral changes leading to the voluntary 
emancipation of the slave, not only in our country, but throughout 
the world.’ 
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Look, now, Sir, at your quotation. What confidence can be 
placed in a pamphlet made up of half sentences, thus torn from 
their connection and made to speak a language whieh their authors 
would abhor? And the language, you say, ‘is explicit beyond 
cavil !’ 

Mr. G.—‘ Its primary object now is, and has been, to colonize, 
with their own consent, free people of color, on the coast of Africa, 
or elsewhere, as Congress may deem expedient. And, Sir, | am 
unwilling to admit, under any circumstances, and particularly in 
this Hall, that it has ever swerved from this cardinal object.’ 
[Speech of Mr. Benham—Fourteenth Annual Report.] p. 44. 

Ev.—This is from page 23. But why did you withhold from 
your readers what immediately follows? Mr. B. proceeded to 

say : 

“Tt is true, that the friends of African Colonization ever have 
and do now anticipate that the moral influence of this Association 
will encourage voluntary emancipation ; ; and by removing the evil 
against whiclr the laws restricting emancipation were intended to 
cuard, induce those states, so distinguished for their chivalry and 
independence, not only to modify or abrogate those laws, but to 
enact others for the safe and gradual abolition of slavery—and thus 
in time to obliterate the only stain upon the freedom of our political 
institutions. It is equally true, Sir, that these sentiments were not 
only entertained by the primitive patrons of the Society, but pro- 
mulgated to the world in its first Annual Report,’ &c. 

Your quotations, then, in both these instances, are made, in your 
pages, to have a bearing directly opposite to the tenor of the 
passages from which they are taken. I presume your other quo- 
tations are made in the same way. Not the least reliance, therefore, 

can be placed upon them as proofs even of the sentiments of their 
authors. Much less can they with any sort of justice or fairness 
be appealed to as exhibiting the principles and intentions of the 
Society. 

I have, then, before me, your first objection, in your own words, 
with a specimen of your proofs. Let us look back a little and see 
what it amounts to. 

You have shown that the colonization of free people of color 
is the exclusive object of the Society—that such is declared, in the 
constitution, to be its single purpose, and that it has never in 
practice swerved from that purpose. 

Is it wrong to colonize, with their own consent, free people of 
color? Certainly not. You are yourself willing to assist any who 
may choose to go to Hayti or to Canada.—Is it wrong to form a 
Society for the single purpose of colonizing them? If so, wherein 
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does the wrong consist?) Why may not men associate to do what 
it would be praiseworthy to do as individuals? But you say the 
Society is pledged not to oppose the systein of slavery. No more 
than it is pledged not to promote the circulation of the Bible. No 
more than it is pledged not to promote the civilization of Africa, 
or the extinction of the slave-trade. If it is, show me the pledge. 
No more than the Bible Society is pledged not to oppose slavery, 
or do anything to promote temperance, and justice, and holiness 
among men. ‘The Bible Society is pledged to the single work of 
circulating the Holy Scriptures. Among the results of this work, 
its friends. expect the promotion of truth and holiness. ‘The Col- 
onization Society is pledged in the single work of colonizing. 
Among 7s results, its friends expect the abolition of the slave-trade 
and of slavery, the civilization of Africa, &c.—You have merely 
proved, then, that the Society is a Colonization Society, and not 
something else. This is the whole amount of what you have 
ae n respecting the Society, as such. 

In support of your assertion that the individual members of 
Phe Society do, by becoming such, pledge themselves not to op- 
pose slavery, you have not adduced a particle of proof. You 
have spoken of them as ‘having entered into an alliance which pre- 
vents them from rebuking sin and exposing the guilt of sinners; 
and you have brought forward just as much proof of this, as you 
can of the assertion that the members of the Bible Society do, by 
becoming such, pledge themselves to do nothing for the promotion 
of temperance,—just as much, and not one particle more. By 
joining a Society whose sole and exclusive object is the promotion 
of temperance, do I pledge myself never to do anything to check the 
prevalence of crime? By becoming a member of the American 
Board, do I pledge myself not to do anything that shall have a 
salutary influence on the churches at home ? 

Two things are necessary to make out your case against the 
members of the Colonization Society as men pledged not to do 
anything against slavery: 1. You must show that they are 
pledged not to do anything in relation to it except as members of 
the Society ; and 2. You must prove that the Society is pledged 
not to do anything that shall tend to the abolition of slavery. For- 
tunately you can do neither. Your proofs, untrustworthy as I have 
shown them to be, do not, even in the form you have given them, 
touch either of these points. 

The constitution of the Society says nothing about expected in- 
fluences and results. It only defines the thing to be done, and, in 
general terms, the way of doing it. Doubtless its framers had their 
reasons for such an undertaking. They expected some results ; 
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they intended to bring something to pass. The probable influen- 
ces of such a plan, successfully prosecuted, were seen to be vari- 
ous ; and to some, therefore, it commended itself by one considera- 
tion, and to some by another. We must learn the motives and 
expectations of its founders and friends from their language. In 
examining that, you will find no topic more prominent, no expec- 
tation more frequently and decidedly expressed, from the organi- 
zation of the Society to this hour, than its tendency to abolish sla- 
very. 

The drift of this objection is, that the Society and its individual 
members are pledged, in some ‘objectionable s sense, not to oppose 
the system of slavery. And the argument of your first section, 
applied to the Bible Society, would just as much prove that it and 
its members individualiy, are pledged, in some objectionable sense, 
not to oppose the ‘ temperate use’ of ardent spirit. 


A CHEAT DETECTED. 


Unper this head the National Intelligencer, a paper of which 
the respectability requires no confirmation here, furnishes a com- 
plete exposure of an imposition recently attempted by some of the 
enemies of the Colonization Society at Philadelphia, under the 
form of a document purporting to be the testimony of Messrs. Whit- 
tington and Price, colored men who had been out to Liberia and 
returned. The i impression was given that these were discontented 
emigrants, who had run away from the colony, as if for life, and 
were a little apprehensive of persecution unto death in this coun- 
try on that account! It appears, however, on examination, that 
these gentlemen were sent out, in behalf of some of the colored 
people of the eastern shore of Maryland, for the express purpose 
of returning as soon as they conveniently could, with a report of 
the condition of the settlements. What their report is we do not 
know. It is stated that their testimony agrees mainly with that of 
Moore and Simpson, who went out on a similar errand last season, 
and returned with a highly gratifying account; but we do not 
know that their evidence has been published or is intended to be— 
having been collected, probably, altogether for a priv ate purpose, 
and as a matter of business. 

The article in the Inteliigencer is furnished by Mr. James 
Brown, a colored gentleman, of Washington city, spoken of by the 
editor as ‘one of the most respectable of his class, long known, and 
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universally esteemed.’ He has been two years preparing himself 
to emigrate, and had been in the habit of corresponding frequently 
with his friends at Liberia. ‘Their accounts had been favorable 
and satisfactory. In this stage of affairs he read the document 
above referred to as the testimony of the Maryland malcontents. 
It gave him some uneasiness, and he determined to prove it to the 
bottom. He immediately procured a passage to the Eastern Shore, 
and visited Mr. Price at his own farm. Having read to him the 
statement as published in the Emancipator—and the same appeared 
in the Liberator—he promptly denied having made them as repre- 
sented, and declared that what he did say against the colony was 
grossly exaggerated. He gave Mr. Brown a letter to this effect, 

pointing out some of the falsification of the document, and this let- 
ter appears in the Intelligencer, signed by Mr. Price. It begins 
thus: ‘To all whom it may concern, I, James Price, being called 
upon by James Brown, of Washington city, to answer to the state- 
ments said to be made ‘by me and Joseph Whittington, in Philadel- 
phia, [ remark, Ist.—It is said that | stated at the meeting that 
when I arrived at Liberia, I found almost eve rything bad becn mis- 
represented. ‘This J deny.’ He says, in another connection: ‘I 
was asked if I attended any funerals, and whether the grave yard 
looked as though many persons had been buried. To this I an- 
swered, I did attend a funeral, and there appeared to be many per- 
sons buried there; but the statement in the ‘Telegraph makes it 
appear that I was called upon at the first buria] to attend another, 
which led to a much larger grave yard; and that [ was told that I - 
had not seen all things ; “that I was not aware of the number placed 
ina grave. This statement never was made by me, and could not 
be made with truth. ‘These burials were twelve miles apart—one 
at Caldwell and the other at Monrovia. That at C. took place at 
least a week before the one at Monrovia. How then could I have 
been called upon at the first to attend the second ?—when the per- 
son whose funeral I attended last was yet alive? I am accused of 
stating that I saw more drunkards in the colony than I ever saw in 
New York or Philadelphia, and that I did not dine or call at a 
house but what rum or wine was set before me. This statement 
was never made by me—it is a duty that I owe to the colonists, 
particularly to the Vice Agent, Mr. Williams, and Mr. E. John- 
son, with whom I dined—neither of whom offered me anything to 
drink but w ater, nor any other of the colonists, with but one ex- 
ception.’ With some other comment and the misrepresentation 
of himself, he goes on thus: ‘And as brother Whittington and 
myself went out together for the same purpose, and returned to- 
gether, and attended the meeting at Philadelphia, he not being on 
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the spot to answer statements made by him, and, I knowing that 
he never made such statements as are published in the paper now 
before me, I feel it my duty to deny what I know he did not say. 

First, he is accused of saying that he never could sce rice or coftee, 
or even hear of them growing at the colony. It is true, we did 
not see it, as we expected | to have seen it, yet those things grow 
there. J saw coffee growing, and brought some home with me. 

It is stated that brother Whittington said, rice sold at twenty cents 
per pound, coffee at sixty, and pork at twenty-five dollars per bar- 
rel. This he never stated. 'The list he and myself kept, contra- 
dicts such a statement. There is no such thing known in the 
colony as selling rice by the pound; it is sold as we sell grain in 
this. country, by measure.’ 

Again: ‘Brother W. is accused of saying that persons were not 
allowed to write from the colony to the United States, without 
their letters undergoing examination. Brother W. could never 
have made such a statement. 1 never heard any objection to any 
one writing to the United States. J brought several letters to per- 
sons in my neighborhood.’ 

The letter concludes thus: ‘ Brother W. is accused of stating 
that the colonists did not teach the natives, except to unde:stand 
the English language well enough to decoy their brethren away, 
and sell them for slaves. J deny that brother W. ever made such 
a statement. Allow me to explain. Brother W. in a private con- 
versation, gave it as his opinion that several of the Kings had sent 
the'r sons to the colony for the purpose of schooling them; and 
while these boys were in the colony they had learned to speak bro- 
ken English, and he supposed that the Spaniards, and others who 
dealt in the slave-trade, could also m some degree speak English ; 
and brother W. thought the fathers of those boy s might make ‘them 
very useful as interpreters between their fathers and the slave-tra- 
ders. ‘This, however, was only a notion of brother W., and he 
never intended it to be used in the manner in which it was used. 
Brother W.’s and my statements at the Philadelphia meeting are 
so falsely represented, that it affords me pleasure to have it in my 
power to contradict them, which I now do, in the presence of these 


witnesses. 
JAMES PRICE. 


. Lemon - 
P. Lemon, Witnesses. 
L. RoperRTsoN, 


Worcester County, Aug. 6, 1833.’ 


Mr. Brown very candidly remarks, in reference to this commu- 
nication: ‘ Having given Mr. Price’s denial and explanation, al- 
low me to make a few remarks. I have no intention to make the 
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public believe that Mr. Whittington and Price brought very good 
news. They did not bring as encouraging news as the friends of 
the Society would like to have heard; yet there was nothing in 
the report made by them very discouraging. I had a long conver- 
sation with Mr. Price, and “3 whole cause of the disappointment 
was on account of the low state of agricultural improvements. ‘This 
evil, however, is easily removed. Mr. Price states to me, that the 
land is rich and timber plenty, and that the climate is not as warm 
1 Liberia as in Maryland; and what went to discourage them 
more, I have no doubt, was the circumstance, that some of the 
warm friends of the Soc iety had spoken in higher terms of some 
things at the colony than they Ou: cht to have spoke, and, in conse- 
quence, Mr. W. and Mr. P.’s s expectations were raised higher re- 
specting Liberia than any country would justify—just as 1 also now 
see and hear the enemies of the colony : say things against the colony 
and the colonists, as though it was the most wretched country, and 
they the most abased people in the world.’ 

He also says, with great propriety: ‘Had the statements at 
Philadelphia been true, it would have perfectly justified the preju- 
dice that called the meeting; and I confess that Liberia would not 
be a fit residence for any decent man. As it appears that the colo- 
nists returned, say nothing about the drunkenness of the settlers, 
and their encouraging the slave- trade, and allowing the poorer class 
of their people to starve to death, and not allowing any to write to 
their friends in the United States unless their letters are examined, 
the public may see to what lengths, and to what groundless asser- 
tions, the prejudices of the people at Philadelphia have carried 
them ; so that when their statements are read by those who care 
nothing about the Colonization Society, they believe them not, and 
the public see the manner in which the enemies of the colony have 
so grossly misrepresented the statements of Messrs. Whittington 
and Price, who can credit any statements made by them hereafter? 
With respect to the colonists writing to this country, I confess that 
my friends at Liberia and myself have been lucky, for since last 
September I have received fourteen letters from Liberia; yet it is 
stated, that no one is allowed to write unless the letters are exam- 
ined. Such athing, Mr. Price, and Mr. Williams, the Vice Agent, 
say, never was known.’ 

The account given of the manner in which the Philadelphia 
meeting was got up and conducted, is amusing; but we have not 
room to insert it, nor is it necessary to doso. One paragraph shall 
suffice for a specimen: ‘Did the reader notice with what cere- 
mony and apparent candor the meeting was said to have been or- 


ganized—that prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Gibbens. ‘This, 
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Mr. Price declared to me he never heard of. He said the meet- 
ing was not organized when he got there, although several persons 
had assembled—he heard prayer from no one whilst he was there. 
This, with all the rest that Mr. Price has denied saying at Phila- 
delphia, [ shall leave to him and them to settle the truth about.’ 

Mr. Price stated to Mr. Brown that a fair account of the colony 

might be found in the letter of William Reynolds, a preacher 
there, which was first published in the N. Y. Standard, and which 
our readers will recollect was inserted in the third number of this 
Magazine. We will give, in this connection, part of a letter brought 
by Mr. Price from Mr. Nutter, who went out with him and re- 
mained. He is represented in the Intelligencer to be a pious old 
gentleman of Somerset Co., Maryland. He says in a letter to the 
4 of the Salisbury (Md.) Colonization Society, dated April 
9,18: 

: I is a comfort to me to have it in my power to communi- 
cate to you the satisfaction I have 1 1 being here. Since our 
arrival here I visited Grand uth a place about to be set- 
tled, in which I was pleased—I found it to be a fine place; the 
soil is rich, the growth of the trees are large, and the land level ;— 
I am so much ple ‘ased with it that I shall remove there with my 
family. It is about three days walk, at leisure, from Monrovia. 
Several of us went down to see the place—w e dined several times 
with the Kings of that part of the country, and found them very 
pleasant and agreeable. 

I was much dissatisfied when I first arrived here, but now I am 
much better satisfied bere than when I was in America—lI find that 
to be comforiable, it is to be industrious and stirrmg.—lI find this 
country is not so warm as I did expect to find it, and it is much 
cooler at Bassa than it is at Monrovia. 

My family all enjoy as good health as I could reasonably expect, 
and appear to be as well satisfied as myself. I find that I can get 
more work in the Carpenter’s line, than I can do.’ 

Here is another of the letters by the same conveyance: 


‘To Mr. Moses James, Wicomico, Maryland. 
Monrovia, April 13, 1833. 

Dear Sir: I am glad to have it in my power to inform you 
that Mother, Brother, and Me is quite well at present, and should 
be glad if you and family isthe same. I thank God that we all ar- 
rived safe, and are quite satisfied, and much pleased with the coun- 
try; it is much better than we did expect to find it. , 

I do think that you all can do well here, as it is a good country, 
all it wants is industrious people ; therefore, I would advise you to 
come, and as many others of you who wants to enjoy freedom and 
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liberty, for here we have both, and enjoy it, as God intended we 
should do. 

I had not one week’s sickness altogether since I have been here. 
The distance is great, but I am sure that the pleasure you will see 
here will more than pay you for all your trouble. 

We have a fine man here, who w Il and do always advise us for 
the best, he was formerly from Baltimore, by the name of Mr. 
Prout—he was very kind and attentive to us on board the vessel, 
he was our doctor. Please remember us to Jacob Cottman snd 
all his family, to Hannah Conway and family, Levin Brown, Geo. 
Lankford and family, to Lewis Jackson and his family, to Joseph 
Carr, and tell him not to stay behind or old age, as the old stand 
as well as the young. My love to all enquiring friends and class- 
mates, and tell them there is as great revivals here as in America. 

No more at present, but remain 
Your sister in Christ, 
EL1zABETH WINDER. 

Thus much for the ‘ Intelligence’ so pompously announced in 
the form of an exrra, by the Emancipator and the Liberator. It 
will prove, we dare say, an antidote to all similar information for a 
long time to come. : 


BANGOR COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


A pepate on Colonization was recently sustained with much 
interest in this place for five successive evenings. It terminated 
in the formation ‘of a highly respectable Auxiliary Society, of 
which the President is Counsellor Abbott ; the Vice Presidents, 
Hon. W. D. Williamson, Hon. T. A. Hill, Mr. R. Clark, 


and KE. Kent, Esq. 


SeEvERAL interesting items of Intelligence, a Review of Mrs. CuivLp’s recent work, 
and other articles, are necessarily deferred to our next. 





